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III. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


As usual, at the so-called festive season of Xmas 
every practitioner is so occupied by the calls of 
business that no time is left for writing anything 
except those necessary documents, every line of 
which ends with figures. Any of our readers who 
do find spare moments would confer a favour upon 
the Editor of this journal and upon all our readers 
if he would devote only a few of them to recording 
some of his interesting cases. Of course we can- 
not expect busy practitioners to give us their time 
in unpaid contributions very frequently, but all 
have cases worth recording, and there is a pleasure 
and even a subjective profit to be obtained by writ- 
ing out and reading your own cases. 


Last week we published a very odd County Court 
ease, in which an un-registered practitioner obtained 
a verdict in an action for “ professional services.” 
This decision, though wrong, was fair enough upon 
the evidence. His Honour asked “ Is there any 
statute which debars a plaintiff from recovering 
veterinary fees if he is not a Member of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons?” The defendant’s 
Solicitor, with an ignorance we fancy rather un- 
common, and with an innocent generosity we should 
think even more rare, spoilt his client’s case by say- 
ing “ I thiuk there is no such statute, Sir. I be- 
lieve any one may call himself a veterinary sur- 
geon.” This learned lawyer has a good deal to 
learn. 


We publish another letter this week complaining 
of the recent examinations. One of the penalties 
of accepting a public office is that your actions be- 
come open to public comment, and sometimes the 
comment is unfair. We have no means of verify- 


pan 
list of the naines of. men who have passed. 


ing the statements made in our columns either last 
week or this, and we may inform our correspondents 
that if they believe they have a just claim their 
duty is to write formally to the Council. Of course 
it is no use doing this unless they can indicate some 
definite and specific matter which they consider 
wrong. 

We have to trust to the good faith of all our cor- 
respondents, and shall always insert the complaints 
of students and others who consider they havea 
grievance, but in doing s» we do not lose sight of 
fact that the other side may tell a different tale. 
When the question is one implicating the Board of 
Examiners it is specially necessary for the com- 
plainant to give full publicity to his grievance, as 
in no other way is he likely, under existing arrange- 
ments, to get an impartial hearing. The Board of 
Examiners is an autocratic body which gives no 
account of its work or duties. It is nominally sub- 
ject to the Council, but deigns not to supply that 
body with any information. The Council has on 
its Agenda paper two or three times ayear “To receive 
the Report of the Board of Examiners,” but this isonly 

aigrandidse manner of introducing a 
If the 
Examiners really reported to the Conucil as they 
should do. the profession might have every confi- 
dence that its representatives knew what was going 
on, and bad data supplied them on which to base 
their action in drawing up rules for the examina- 
tions. At present the only men on the Council 
who have any knowledge of the sort of candidates 
who present themselves for examination; who have 
any idea what questions are asked and how they are 
answered; who can say what standard of excellence 
is required or reached; are the examiners them- 
selves, anfl those teachers who are admitted to the 
examining room. This is not as it should be. 
Every examination should be reported on fully in 
writing by the Chairman of the Board, and then the 
Council could fairly and properly decide if any, and 
what, changes were necessary. 

Some amongst us seem to think the Examining 
Board shonld be treated as above criticism. This 
is absurd; there is nothing which so certainly en- 
sures good work as good supervision, and there is 
nothing which so speedily leads to negligence as the 
feeling. that our acts are hidden and our conduct 
carefully screened from censure. We shall never 
put our Examining Board on a proper footing until 
we insist on a full written report to the Counvil of 
each of their meetings, and probably vot then, un- 
less we adopt the radical step—favoured by an im- 
mens® Majority of the profession—of separating 
complétely the offices of Councilman and Examiner. 
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The feeling of satisfaction afforded by a retro- 
spect which enables us to boast of “something 
attempted, something done,” is only ours in a slight 
degree. The profession has certainly attempted a 
good deal, but it must be confessed, has doue only a 
little. It is satisfactory, however, to know that we 
are moving, and to believe that the depressing 
cloud of apathy which has so long enveloped us is 
being, to some extent, dissipated. The pages of The 
Record for the past twelve months have pretty fairly 
chronicled our doings, and we propose just to enu- 
merate the chief matters of interest which have 
been alluded to. Perchance the reminder may sug- 
gest to our readers some comments or some ‘warning 
and, it may be, rouse again the flagging interest in 
some subject which ought not to be forgotten. 


Tue New CHARTER. 


In January last Mr. Kidd brought forward his 
motion in Council, *‘ That steps be taken to obtain 
a New Charter.” After a short debate the motion 
was put and negatived, “only three hands being held 
up in its favour.” Great has been the change of 
opinion on this subject. At a recent meeting of 

ouncil a similar motion was accepted without a 
dissentient voice, and a Committee now exists 
charged with the duty of practically giving effect to 
the desire of the profession. It is true that neither 
the profession at large nor its Council is unanimous 
as to all the changes to be embodied in a New 
Charter, but thanks to the public spirited initiative 
of Mr. Mulvey we are in a position to know what 
the majority wish. .and this knowledge renders 
action certain. The majority wish three distinct 
and definite changes which cannot be mistaken—1st 
A restitution to the members of the right to sit on 
the Council which was taken from them in 1876; 
2nd, The power to elect every man who is placed on 
the Executive Council of the profession; 3rd, The 
complete separation of the offices of Examiner and 
Councilman. We need not here offer any reasons 
for the changes—they are desired by 90 per cent. of 
the Body Corporate, and that alone is reason enough 
for our representatives to ask the Privy Council to 
give effect to our application. 

There may be other changes worthy of embody- 
ment in any New Charter. So far we have heard 
no strong demands expressed, but when the Com- 
mittee reports we shall be in a position to consider 
their suggestions, and we have no doubt the pro- 
fession at next election will be willing to show 
their earnestness in the matter by making the pro- 
posed New Charter the turning point upon which 
their votes will be given. 


Tue VETERINARY 


In February last we published the names of about 
800 members who had been removed from the 
Register under a clause of the Act, which requires 
that every practitioner shall take the trouble to see 
that his name and address is correctly known to the 


Registrar. The importance of this clause is over- 
looked, and men will find that Acts of Parliament 
are not to be accepted as giving privileges to sec- 
tions of the public without demanding some duties 
in return. Before the Act was obtained the diploma 
was proof of the professional standing of its owner. 
Now the proof of professional status is registration ; 
and the production of the latest register is prima 
facie evidence of a man’s status. Our names must 
be on the Register to enable us legally to proceed 
for fees in a Court of Law: our names must be on 
the Register to entitle us to vote at the annual 
election; our names must be on the Register to 
give us the legal right to be called “ Veterinary 
Surgeons,” or to use the letters “‘M.R.C.V.S.” No 
practitioner who takes a proper interest in his pro- 
fession, or who even desires to practice without 
legal difficulties should neglect to see that his name 
and address is correctly entered on the Register. 


Tue Puarmacy Act. 


This Act forbids the retail sale of poisons by any 
person not a Pharmaceutical Chemist, or a Veter- 
inary Surgeon, or a Doctor. Unqualified assistants 
have. until recently, been practically exempted 
from its provisions, but in February last a decision 
in the Court of Appeal—the Pharmaceutical Society 
versus Wheeldon—established the fact that the Act 
requires all poisons to be sold retail only by the 
persons exempted ‘or under the immediate 
supervision of a person qualified by its provisions.” 
On this decision fines have been recovered from un- 
qualified assistants at drug-stores, and from the un- 
qualified assistant of a Glasgow doctor. From this 
we may clearly infer that the unqualified assistants 
of veterinary surgeons may not dispense poisons 
unless under the immediate snpervision of their 
employers. It is important that our legal position 
should be recognised. 


CAsEs. 


Last year may be said to have almost marked an 
era in the profession so far as actions at law against 
its members for professional negligenve are con- 
cerned. Four or five cases were tried, but the one 
which created the greatest interest was the “Snarry 
Case.” No new points of law were brought out. 
but it is clearly established that all practitioners 
who examine for soundness must mention to their 
clients all obvious defects, whether causing lameness 
or not. We are not liable. as some have asserted, 
fur the correctness of our opinion, but we are liable 
for damages if we neglect to inform our clients of 
existing defects which may cause interference with 
the animal’s usefulness. The veterinary practitioner, 
like any other expert, may arrive at an erroneous 
conclusion for which he is not pecuniarily liable, 
but he must use “ordinary care” in his examination, 
and he must enable his client to form a judgment 
by fairly describing the defects which are apparent 
in the animal he examines. It is said that the 
actions which have been brought have made veter- 
inary surgeons more particular in their examinations 
than heretofore —that in fact many of them are 
afraid to pass a horse “sound.” Dealers complain of 
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this, and say they will have to protect themselves 
against tuo critical certificates by adopting the sys- 
tem of warranty to a larger extent, and thus 
decreasing the number of examinations. We can 
only say in reply that no professional man can 
afford to risk. his reputation or his money by 
departing from the requirements of the law. It 
may be quite true that a splint is a very common 
defect, and very seldom a serious one, but it is also 
true that it must be indicated. The client who 
really knows something of horses is easily satisfied, 
and we cannot afford to regulate our conduct by the 
ignorance of men and women who expect a prac- 
titioner who examines an animal for a guinea to be 
responsible for its remaining sound for a year—or 
even for a week. 


The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals has, on more than one occasion during the 
past year, thought well to prosecute practitioners 
for the way in which they have treated animals 
entrusted to their care. There may be cases where 
a member of the College has shown such ignorance 
or brutality as to deserve prosecution, but as such a 
step is most fatal to a man’s reputation, it behoves 
the Society to use every care in commencing pro- 
ceedings. Our professional interests have hitherto 
been considered sufficiently protected by the 
sem ah on the Society’s Committee of Professor 

ritchard and Dr. Fleming. Since the East Grin- 
stead case, in which these gentlemen appeared on 
opposite sides, we are less inclined to trust the 
Society’s intelligence. and we warn every prac- 
titioner that when threatened with proceedings by 
any inspector he should at onve take steps to 
thoroughly defend himself. It will be remembered 
that Dr. Fleming was so disgusted with the action 
of the Society at East Grinstead that, in The 
Veterinary Journal, he publicly washed his hands 
.of it, and retired from the connection which he had 
held for nearly a quarter of a century. 


The Contradictions of Experts has more than 
once during the year been forcibly brought before 
the public. It is, of course, desirable that we 
should not place ourselves in such a position that 
our professional wpinions are apparently irrecon- 
cilably antagonistic—the lay mind cannot appreciate 
the finer distinctions which cause technical experts 
to differ. Better, however, is an honest difference 
of opinion than a compromise which is not con- 
Scientiously felt to be true. Neither for a brother- 
practitioner nor for a good client should we go into 
a witness-box and express opinions which we are 
not able to sustain on the most severe cross- 
examination. 


Pusiic Functions. 


At Shows of Live-stock the veterinarian has for 
ears been employed to adjudicate upon certain 
conditions, when the judges required. Every year, 
however, makes the duties of the professional expert 
more essential, and gives his opinion greater weight. 

° competitive exhibition of breeding animals is 
how complete without a veterinarian to declare the 
‘Winners free from transmissible unsounduess. Very 


few exhibitions are held unless a professional man 
is entrusted with the important duty of guarding 
the entries from the chances of contagious disease, 
and also with the duty of assisting the judges in any 
dispute as to age or other important points indicating 
compliance with the rules. 

Veterinary Inspectors are employed by the Board 
of Agriculture and by the Local Authorities under 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act. We 
believe that our services might be much more 
widely made use of for the public good in enquiries 
concerning the transmission of diseases from man to 
animals, or from animals to man. The medical pro- 
fession is beginning to recognise the fact that our 
experience of the domestic animals in health and 
disease renders us indispensable as coadjutors in 
many investigations where public health is con- 
cerned. When County Councils have thoroughly 
grasped their new position it is to be hoped that 
they will not fail to see that a veterinary adviser is 
a necessary official on their staff as they bave al- 


ready recognised the importance of the medical — 


adviser. 
Horsg-SHOEING. 


In conjunction with the Worshipful Company of 
Farriers and the Royal Agricultural Soviety, the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons has for some 
months been trying to produce a system of ‘registra- 
tion which will enable the really skilful farrier to 
be recognised by the public from the ordinary 
blacksmith who presumes to shoe horses. A 
practical scheme of this sort deserves to meet suc- 
cess, but there are many difficnities to overcome— 
the greatest being to indnce the best men in the 
trade willingly to adopt it. If a scheme he adopted 
which the established and recognised farrier does 
not approve of we shall be in a worse plight than 
before, as only second-class workmen will be regis- 
tered, and the: certificate, if it have any value at 
all, will have only a delusive one. What practical 
progress the Registration Committee has made we 
are unable to state, for no official statement has yet 
appeared, 


SuRGERY. 


No special progress has been made in this depart- 
ment, unless it be the further extension of the use 
of Chloroform by the general practitioner. There is 
no doubt that the use of anzsthetics in veterinary 
practice has very widely increased during the last. 
year. This is a decided step in the right direction ; 
not merely as an act of common humanity, but 
because it is the necessary precursor to a bolder and 
better surgical treatment. Very few operators can 
do their work as well without as with a patient 
under chloroform, and many delicate operations are 
impossible without the aid of an agent which pre- 
vents struggling. We look forward to the increased 
use Of chloroform as a fore-runner of surgical pro- 
gress. The one operation to which many looked 
forward with hopes of success—the operation for 
roaring—has not justified the expectations antici- 
pated. Had it been commenced under proper aus- 
pices we might have now had some sympathy with 
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the adapter of a series of operations not unknown 
twenty years ago. The early claim for originality, 
the premature announcement of success, the frequent 
changes of procedure, and, finally, the evasion to 
disclose results until independent enquirers proved 
its failure, all indicated an unscientific performance, 
and could only make professional men regret that 
the subject had been forced into-undue prominence. 


VETERINARY SocreriEs. 


The loca] Sovieties have been very active, and 
many good papers have been read. and good dis- 
cussions have frequently resulted. The very meagre 
reports which were so common a few years since 
have given way to much fuller ones, in which the 
discussion is made more proportionate to its value. 
Only few papers are of more importance than the 
discussion, and even a very weak paper may give 
rise to a valuable discussion. Every Society should 
endeavour to give a full report of its proceedings, 
_ and this can only be obtained by employing a short- 
hand writer. It is unfair to the Hon. Sec. to require 
him to take voluminous notes, and then to trans- 
cribe them afterwards for publication. 


The National Society held its meeting in London 
and Mr. Banham brought forward an elaborate 
paper on “‘ Soundness and Unsoundness,” the dis- 
cussion, on which we are now endeavouring to 
summarise for our readers. The new President is 
Professor Axe, and the new Secretary, Mr. J. Mal- 
colm. The meeting for next year is to be held at 
Doncaster, but, we hear, is not to be held during the 
week of the “Royal” Show as was originally 
arranged. 

The Veterinary Defence Association has revised its 
rules, and is now more accessible to new members, 
and more popular than before. As it has reduced 
its entrance fees, it may be well to remind prac- 
titioners that greater need exists for an increased 
number of subscribers. Every one should join it, 
and endeavour to strengthen the position of a 
Society which may at any time have to perform 
important duties. 


Tue Marricvuiation Examination. 


A large amount of consideration has been given 
to this subject during the past year, but no scheme 
has yet been adopted by the Council. We fear 
there is too much evidence to leave any doubt that 
our Matriculation Examination has hitherto been 
insufficient. If the profession is to occupy a 
high social position its member must possess wider 
educational attainments. It is quite impossible for 
students of the scholastic level now entering our 
Schools ever to absorb the amount of scientific 
knowledge required by a veterinary surgeon who 
hopes to maintain his proper relative position to 
other professions. Our present matriculation scheme 
isa jumble, It arranges the subjects for examina- 
tion under two heads—obligatory and optional, but 
omits to say that the latter carry no marks, and 
might safely include all the arts, sciences, and 
anguages known to men. Whoever is responsible 
for this probably picked up an idea from some other 
examination, but fell into an error when copying 


the arrangement. All other bodies who have 
“optional subjects” preface the list with these 
words—“or any one of the following.” This. of 
course, gives utility to what would otherwise be 
a meaningless pretence. 

The question of veterinary education seems to be 
one beyond the grasp of our Council. It is one 
which might well be brought before the National 
Veterinary Association where teachers, examiners, 
and practitioners could all discuss the subject from 
their own experience. 


LITERATURE. 


This is our weakest point, but perhaps there is an 
excuse for our paucity of authors, Most men like 
to imagine a possibility of pecuniary success before 
they publish a book. Our profession is so small in 
numbers, and so economical in its purchase of books 
that very few works stand any chance of even 
returning the cost of printing. Professor Williams 
has, we are told, just produced a new edition of his 
well-known volumes on Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery, but we have not seen them. Professor 
Steele published, through Longmans, a new book on 
the “Diseases of Sheep,” and Professor Walley 
issued a bovk on ‘ Meat Inspection,” both of which 
we have noticed fully. The only ather book suffi- 
ciently recent to mention is Professor Smith’s 
‘Veterinary Hygiene.” In essays and articles we 
have less to complain of—a fair number having 
appeared in our own pages, but the best perhaps in 
Professor McFadyean’s Quarterly Journol. 


CASES AND ARTICLES 


CASE OF THREATENED SUFFOCATION. 
By J. C, Jamus, F.R.C.V.S., Thornbury. 


Late one evening in August last a messenger 
urgently requested my immediate attendance to see 
a catt mare, which he said “was breathing hard aud 
loud, and was also in a bad state of perspiration.” 

When J arrived at the farm, the history I learnt was 
that the animal was quite well and grazing until 
about two hours before my arrival, when one of the 
owners threw her some hay over a wall, which she 
began to eat ravenously, and after eating 4 few 
minutes began to cough violently, in fact, the violent 
and spasmodic coughing had so alarmed the owners 
that they were afraid death wonld occur before I 
arrived. 

I saw the animal was suffering from some impedi- 
ment to respiration. The perspiration was running 
off the skin, there was a discharge of blood-tinged 
froth from the nostrils,—which were dilated to their 
utmost capacity; also a discharge of saliva from the 
mouth, and the conjunctival membranes were livid. 
The breathing was very laboured and was oie a 
ed by roaring, which was painful to hear, and whic 
could be plainly heard at twenty yards distant from 
the stable. The poor brute would occasionally aod 
her head and protrude the nose, und thus bring 
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nose, head and neck nearly into a straight line, and 
when in this position she appeared to gain some 
relief. 

My first impression was that the animal was 
choked with a wad of hay, but a charactcristic 
symptom of choking in the horse was absent, viz., 
the contraction of the muscles of the ueck etc. There 
was no time for thinking, for death was imminent 
and I immediately decided to open the trachea to 
give relief to the breathing. Quicker than it iakes 
me to write it 1 made an incision through the skin 
down on to the trachea; at this she struck at me 
viciously with the fore foot, staggered and gasped, 
and had it not been for a wall would have gone 
down. I quickly followed up and with another cut 
opened the windpipe, into which I inserted my fin- 
gers to keep open the incision. This gave immedi- 
ate relief, and in ten minutes the animal was ap- 
parently well. Now another difficulty presented it- 
self; I had nv tracheotomy tube with me. However, 
I overcame this by inserting some long sutures 
through the edges of the cut skin and windpipe and 
tying them over the neck. , 

The next thing was to ascertain the cause, fur. as 
I have before stated, I expected to find some hay im- 
pacted in the throat or in close proximity to the 
larynx. On gagging the mouth and passing my hand 
back I could feel the Epiglottis at the very posterior 
part of the cavity fixed under the velum pen- 
dulum palati which felt very tense. I well searched 
the pharynx but found nothing lodged there. I also 
passed my finger through the incision in the trachea 
(which I had made high up) into the larynx, but 
found nothing there. I then passed a folded cloth 
over the opening I had made in the trachea and 
completely closed it, to see if there was then any 
obstruction to the breathing through the nasal 
chambers, but there was not, and the animal could 
breathe as freely as if nothing had happened, and 
looked for food, of which I allowed a handful to test 
mastication and deglutition, which were well per- 
formed, 

Next day the wound was closed, and in a week 
the animal was doing light ploughing, and has re- 
— weil up to the present time--now four months 

ince, 

I offer no comments, merely stating facts as I 
found them, for the case appears to me to be unique. 


Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. 


DECEMBER EXAMINATION (Lonpon), 1890. 


At a meeting of the Court of Renisiners of the 
Fm College of Veterinary Surgeons held in Lon- 
“ 1 - and between December 15th and 17th, 1890, 

© following students of the Royal Veterinary 


College passed their Oral and Practical Examination 
and were admitted members of the profession : 


‘Mr. Thos. Stevens 
— J. O. Cobledick 
— G. A. Bushman 
— A. Trydell 

F. D. Hunt - 
— B. L. Secker 

+ — H. P. Turnbull 
— F.H. Jenkins 
— §. Bennett - 
— A. W. Reid - 
— L. C. Welfare 


Camden Road, N. 
Redland Road, Bristol 
Launceston, Tasmania 
St. Charles’s Square, W. 
Dublin 

Kentish Town 


Stone, Staffordshire 
Launceston 

Crouch Hill, N. 
Brixton, S.E. 

Great Yarmouth 
Ingatestone, Essex 
Islington 


Camden Town 

Finsbury Park, N. 
Atherstone, Warwickshire 
Notting Hill, W. 
Bridgewater, Somerset 
Colchester, Essex 

Princes Risborough, Bucks 


The following students passed their Second 


Examination : 
Mr. V. D. O. Brown- 


Morrison 
— W. Miles 


— A. G. Tegg 

— C. 8. Ware 

— M. Fortescue 
*— EK. W. Morris 
— J. C. Everest 
*—. H. Green 

— H.C. Welch 
— E. J. Thorburn 


Mr. W. J. Osborne 
— W. Pakeman 
— E. P. Barry 
— A. J. Lane 
-— G. 8. Harris 
— A. Stevens 
— F. W. W. Smith 

*— §. H. Nye 
— H. Bidlake 
— P. W. Cooper 
— Taylor 


Mr. F. W 


The following 
Examination : 


Mr. 8. Burton 

— J. E. Porrett 
— F. Mosedale 
— E. Ringer 
*— H. Reynolds 


students passed their 


Evans. 
First 


*Mr. A. Holland 
— J.P. Burr 
— J. W. Thomas 
— E. R. Sherren 
— E. Clode. 


+ These have not yet complied with the requirements of 


the College. 


* Marked thus, passed with Great Credit. 
Artuur W. Hit, Secretary. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


SOUNDNESS AND UNSOUNDNESS OF HORSES. 
By Grorcse A. Banuam, F.R.C.VS. 


(Discussion, continued from page 317.) 


Dr. FLEMING in continuin 


Professor McCall had stated 


the discussion said that 
is {opinion in such a very 


lucid manner that what remained to be said upon the 
matter might be put in a few very brief words. He 


| thought 


t there could be no doubt that the word 
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— W.Wright- - 
— A.Smith - 
— C.E. Harwood - a 
+ — C. H. Cordy - HER 
+— W. F. Howes - ot 
— P.C. Woolston - Fy ii 
— F. 8. H. Baldrey - 
— T.F.Spencer - 
— H.J.R. Pope - 
— E. W. Bovett - 
— R. C. Tayler - 
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“Sound” meant what it implied. The horse was 
either Sound or Unsound. He thought, therefore, that 
the term “ practically sound” should not be used, If 
there was anything at all which was a departure from 
soundness, except in a ete sense, that should be 
stated separately. A horse might be perfectly fit for a 
large amount of severe work and yet be unsound ; but 
yet again a horse might be in the opinion of a Veteri- 
nary Surgeon practically sound, that was, he meant, for 
‘eertain kinds of work. He thought himself that the 
clearer the definition was that was given on the certifi- 
cate the less chance there was for misapprehension after- 
wards, so the terms “ Sound” or “ Unsound” should be 
those which ought to be used most. With regard to 
conformation, he thought they had nothing to do with 
conformation. Horses were often brought before them 
with very bad conformation. But provided they were 
not put to severe strain on the part which was defaulted 
they might work for years. They had often found 
horses of very bad conformation which could do a large 
amount of work. It was the same thing with men. 
They often saw men who were badly formed, but who 
could do a large amount of work. No Medical man 
would pass a man as unsound simply because he had a 
defect in his conformation. He thought therefore it 
should be kept altogether apart from the certificates. If 
an opinion was asked and they pointed out to the 
owner that the horse was certainly a very good one, but 
that his conformation might predispose him to disease, 
all very well and good: but it should be remembered 
that he might be able to work for years and years 
although he was so predisposed, and that should also be 
told to the owner. As for marks of identity he thought 
they were extremely necessary. In every certificate 
which a Veterinary Surgeon gave he ought to be able to 
identify the animal by the marks he had observed. How 
else could they recognise an animal again? He also 
thought that the marks of identity should be as wide as 
possible, because they would sometimes find horses with 
the same marks. Face marks were not much guide, 
because they often found horses with faces with no 
marks at all. In his experience leg and foot marks 
were far more valuable than face marks ; aud they should 
be of such a kind as to lead, if possible, to the identity 
of the horse in the future. 

With regard to the certificates he entirely agreed with 
Prof. Mc Call that the last on the list was the best. 
They ought to be as careful as possible in the wording 
of their certificate; it should-not commit the profes- 
sional man to anything but what hesaidinit. lt 
should neither have reference to the past nor to the 
future, but to the present condition of the horse, as it 
was impossible that he could see through and examine 
everything. He ought to make his expression as general 
as possible. They had not the same facilities for ex- 
amining animals as doctors had for examining patients. 
Therefore they should guard themselves as well as they 
could. With regard to Soundness or Unsoundness, he 
thought that very often the unsoundness was in the 
Veterinary Surgeon’s head and not in the animal. It 
was not the internal organs and things which they could 
not see and decide upon, but things which were obser- 
vable and easily distinguished by the eye and ear, and 
no ge to the hand. About those there could be no 

oubt. 

Mr. W. B. Watrers said he only wanted to say a 
few words with reference to certificates. He quite 
agreed with what Professor MeCall and Dr. Fleming 
had said with regard to the necessity of giving a definite 
certificate of Soundness or Unsoundness, as the case 
might be. He also quite agreed that the last certifi- 
cate on the list was the best one they could adopt, As 
to conformation he was inclined to agree with what 
Prof. Mc Call had stated as his opinion. He thought 


that in some cases it was very urgently necessary to 
mention defective conformation—he meant in general 
conformation. He thought that there were several de- 
grees of conformation that should certainly be men- 
tioned, such as low heels or a tendency to speedy cut- 
ting. He himself had mentioned them in many scores 
of cases when called up to give an opinion on the sub- 
ject. There were many instances, too, in which the 
Veterinary Surgeon was, so to speak, the owner’s pro- 
tector. The client looked to him for information that 
would be more or less as to the permanent value of the 
animal. In reference to identification he quite agreed that 
the marks of identification should always be given in every 
certificate, because in several instances it had been brought 
to his knowledge that there had been a different opinion 
as to the personality of a certain horse, and he had to 
refer to his private papers so as to be able to identify 
the animal. As to the term “ Perfectly Sound” he 
thought the word “ Perfectly” was always unnecessary, 
The term “ Sound” or “ Unsound”’ was quite sufficient, 
With reference to the term “ Practically Sound” or 
“ Serviceably Sound ” he agreed entirely with Professor 
McCall. Hefound thatin many cases it was neces 

to insert those words for the information of their clients. 
He had before now been asked to give his opinion-in 
lreland upon the value of a horse as a hunter. Let 
them take for instance as an illustration the case of a 
horse six, seven, eight, or nine years old, certainly over 
five, with a spavin. Let them say it was placed far 
back, and had been no interference with the action of 
the joints. The horse flexed his hock well, and was 
sound in action. In a case of that sort they might safely 
term that animal Practically Sound. Therefore he 
thought the term “Serviceably”’ or “ Practically 
Sound ” might be very advantageously used in framing 
certificates. 

Prof. Axg said the few remarks he had to make would 
be addressed to the criticisms which had been addressed 
to the meeting by the gentlemen who had spoken. 
Firstly, Mr. Banham had done him the honour of 
noticing some remarks he (Prof. Axe) made in reference 
to the form of certificate, in which he suggested that the 
condition of an animal under examination should be 
negatively referred to. Exception had been taken to 
that form of certificate by Prof. Mc Call, who had indi- 
cated that in his view of the question such a certificate 
as that would not be accepted. Probably that view 
might have arisen from the fact that Prof. Mc Call had 
not adopted it. He (Prof. Axe) had been in the habit 
of adopting that form now for something close upon 25 
years, and he could say that not one of his clients ever 
raised any objection to it, nor had it at any time given 
rise to any speical inquiry appertaining to the animal 
itself. Therefore he claimed it to be a workable certi- 
ficate based upon experience. Then with regard to the 
certificate, Prof. McCall had indicated that it was 
desirable to express an opinion as to the Soundness or 
Unsoundness of a horse. Thejquestion of his (Profs. Axe’s) 
mind was whether they were in a positon to do anything of 
the kind. In the first place he would ask whether 
they had the means of doing it; did they adopt the 
necessary method of examining a horse to the extent 
that would enable them to express an opinion as to its 
Soundness or Unsoundness? Opinions to be ventured 
at all, must at all times and under all circumstances be 
based upon examination and upon evidence they could 
bring before them, or which was placed at their disposal. 
Then what evidence could they seek to obtain with ref- 
erence to the Soundness of a horse. It was simply of a 
superficial character : their powers of inquiry and of in- 
spection were of a very partial character, extending simply 
to an examination of the exterior of the horse’s body and 
his action, and in some cases the physiological conditions 
of certain organs. He felt that that was insufficient to 
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enable any man to give a general expression of opinion 
as to the soundness of an animal, and it was on that ac- 
count that he preferred to speak of an animal ina nega- 
tive sense. Continental Veterinary Surgeons were a 
little in advance of them in logic andconsistency. They 
admitted the fact that it was impossible to examine a 
horse in such a manner as to enable an opinion to be 
given as to all its parts. For example,a horse might 
be subject to a very serious disease, an the Veterinary 
Surgeon might certify to his beinga sound horse. Next 
day he might have an attack of megrims without any 
apparent cause. The client said: “ You have certi- 
fied to this horse’s Soundness,” whereas if a negative 
certificate had been given no such statement could have 
_ been made against the Veterinary Surgeon, who would 
be in a position to say: “ Well, I used every means laid 
before me, and I did not detect the presence of any 
disease. I have not certified to its Soundness, I have 
simply told you that I did not detect any Unsoundness 
init.”’” He still thought that the negative system of 
describing a horse was the preferable one to that put 
forward as the positive system. ; 
With regard to the word Soundness, they had been 
told thousands of times that Soundness meant what it 
expressed, but still no one had ever defined it, or rather 
it had been defined many times, but no two men had 
agreed as to a definition of it. They had it on the 
authority of one gentleman that it meant what it ex- 
pressed : they had another expression of opinion, and 
that from the Bench, that Soundness meant perfect. 
Another authority would tell them that Soundness 
meant the adaptability of a horse to the particular pur- 
pose for which he was required. Another would say 
Soundness meant absence of disease, and with the same 
breath he would say that disease might exist: that a 
horse may be the subject of disease, but that so long as 
he performed his duties well, he might be considered to 
beasoundanimal. So long therefore as that want of 
unanimity in the definition of the word Soundness re- 
mained, so long would they meet with trouble if they 
considered the term at all. He very much regretted 
that it could not be altogether abandoned in the con- 
struction of certificates. Another term he would like to 
refer to was “ Practical Soundness,”’ and with regard to 
that term they were in much the same position. No one 
had that morning attempted to define it, and when speaking 
of it none of the speakers seem to have any settled idea 
about its meaning. They had a_ horse regarded as 
Practically Sound, which was free from lameness, and 
which appeared to be capable of performing the ordinary 
duties of an ordinary horse. On the other hand there were 
eminent authorities in the profession, who, notwith- 
standing the existence of lameness in an animal, if it 
were slight, regarded that animal as Practically Sound ; 
but in his (Prof. Axe’s) opinion, no horse was in a sound 
state if it was lame. Therefore he had resolved to 
abandon the use of the term “ Practically Sound,” and 
should not use it again until such time as the profession 
had agreed upon a form of definition of the term, which 
could be generally accepted. | With regard to the refer- 
ence to conformation in the certificates, he thought that 
was a highly important matter, in fact he felt that he 
could not maintain his position for three months, if he 
were to allow such a thing to pass unnoticed. For ex- 
ample there were scores of horses, tall and narrow, with 
their hocks, and with lung pasterns, whose formation 
was seen at once to be such that if they were used for 
the purpose of draught, and especially if they were out 
of condit; i i 
ion, nothing could save them from damaging 
oe fetlocks, and rendering them practically useless. 
€ considered that aman would be guilty of an act of 
= emnvenon of duty if he were to allow a horse to 
ithou inting out an ible disabilities of 
that kind, that shonld at 


no time escape the notice of the Veterinary Surgeon. 
it was his duty to direct the attention of his client to 
such causes as were in his view calculated to give rise to 
lameness, or in any way to incommode the animal, or 
render him incapable of performing the ordinary duties 
of an ordinary horse. 

Mr. Otver said that when the commission was ap- 
pointed by the first Veterinary Congress, he promised 
to draw up certain questions for the consideration of 
the committee, and until illness laid him aside he had 
thought very carefully over the matter, and the more he 
thought over it the more he became convinced that the 
would never entirely agree upon the question of Sound- 
ness. He would first direct attention to the question 
as to veterinary certificates. For several years past he 
personally had very rarely indeed ever given a certificate. 
He had come to the conclusion, and he had found practi- 
cally that it was very much better, not to give formal 
certificates at all. Im almost every case he wrote a 
letter to his client explaining to him the condition in 
which he found the animal, and since he had done that 
he had scarcely ever had a subsequent inquiry. He 
thought that the best thing to do, was for a Veterinary 
Surgeon to say that he had examined the animal 
and found certain defects which were technical Un- 
soundness, but which would not interfere with the use- 
fulness of the horse. In that way the objectionable 
word “ Practically Sound’? might be done away with. 
The Veterinary Surgeon by adopting those means 
thoroughly explained himself and his client was satisfied, 
and greater satisfaction was given to the vendor as well as 
the vendee. Then as to conformation, he quite agreed 
with what had been said by Prof. Mc Call and Prof. Axe, 
that it was impossible for them to do justice to their 
client if they took the horse as he stood, He should 
like to know what the position of a client was when a 
Veterinary Surgeon passed a horse as sound when it was 
patent that he could not stand work? He (Mr. Olver) 
thought that it was an injustice to their employer if he 
was given a certificate of Soundness without being told 
that his horse would not stand work afterwards. 

Prof. Watuey said that the paper went over so much 
ground that everyone would agree that it was utterly 
eo to look over even one quarter of it. So far 
as he was personally concerned, the older he grew the 
longer he felt the necessity of being cautious what he 
said in any certificate he might give. He quite agreed 
with Mr. Olver, and when he could he wrote a letter 
and explained very briefly and ‘simply what he found in 
connection with the animal. It was well, as far as pos- 
sible, to avoid giving certificates. Of course there were 
occasions when a man sent a horse under dispute, anda 
certificate must be given. There were a great number 
of slight defects of which they might say, “ There is so 
and so here, and so and so there, but probably it will 
not hurt him.” Butif they to point them 
out some other person would point them out. He main- 
tained that they had no right to pass over any defect at 
all. Certainly there were cases where one felt inclined 
to pick out the most glaring defect and stick to tbat. 
He thought that they b oer point out eveiything verb- 
ally if they did not put it in their certificates. In respect 
to giving an opinion as to conformation he certainly 
agreed with what had been said, that if a Veterinary 
Surgeon examined a horse for a client, and particularly 
if that client was a man comparatively ignorant of 
horses, as they were in some cases, if he examined a 
horse with bad conformation, with toes turned out, and 
so on, he should mention it to the client. 1f he did not 
and anything happened to that horse, naturally the client 
would say, “ Why did you allow me to buy that horse ?”’ 

He thought tbat a Veterinary Surgeon when examin- 
ing a horse for Soundness a overlooked points 
that he had no right to do. e might be seen examin- 
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ing a horse and never looking at his mouth at all, ex- 
cept to see his age. He never opened his mouth to 
smell the odour or anything of the kind, and perhaps he 
would never look at the mucous membrane to see if there 
was anything unnatural about it. If they did not do 
these things they were certainly to blame, and it might 
be that they were liable for the neglect. As to the 
form of certificate that he had been in the habit of 
using. His form was, “I have this day examined such 
and such a horse; he is such and such an age, and in 
If he found a 
glaring defect he said it was Unsound. If it was only 
a slight defect he said it was sound with the exception of 
such and such a thing. Then he pointed out at the 
bottom what was the defect that he found, mentioning 
it as not. of great importance, and as not likely to inter- 
fere with the usefulness of the animal. 

Mr. Greaves said that he had listened to the obser- 
vations of the various speakers with very great pleasure. 
As they advanced in life their opinions became more 
and more matured, and they became more and more 
careful in what manner they wrote their certificates. As 
to difference of opinion on that subject it was not to be 
wondered at. o doubt each man in the room had 
seen cases where men were balanced in their own mind, 
and who said, “Shall I reject this and call him un- 
sound, or shall I pass him and call him sound?” <A 
horse might have one hock a little larger than the 
other, but his regular action in each hock was perfect. 
He might be seven years old. Was that enlargement 
or disease, or was it the natural state of things? He 
had seen cases where he dared not say exactly which it 
was. In every case of that kind he thought it was best 
to try and throw some responsibility on their employers 
and say, “ There is one hock larger than the other ; you 
can please yourself whether you buy it. I can tell you 
there is a little risk about it ; but in my opinion he will 
not go lame with the work he has to do, but a little 
twist in a moment may produce lameness. Now, I 
leave it to you to buy him or leave him.” The cleverest 
might be taken in at times, but in every case where there 
was a doubt he thought they should endeavour to throw 
some of the responsibility upon their employers. 

Mr. Huntine thought the question they were trying 
to elucidate was how best to examine a horse without 
quarrelling with their clients, to do good to themselves 
and keep outside the law. There were, however, many 
difficulties in their way, and the first difficulty that oc- 
curred to him was one simply of diagnosis. They heard 
men say very often that it was a perfectly disgraceful 
thing for five men to put one thing down, and six men 
another: for one to speak of it as one thing, and one 
as another. That did not at all follow. Dr. Fleming 
had that morning said that any man ought to know 
whether there was a spavin present ornot. Spavin, so 
far as external diagnosis went, was an enlargement of 
the hock, varying in size. The only possible thing they 
had to go by was some slight difference of curvature, or 
a slight difference in line. He thought that any man 
had a right to dispute some cases of it, and any two men 
could not be blamed for disputing about its mere ex- 
istence. And having discovered the facts, they had to 
form a prognosis about it. They had to bear in mind 
not to deprive their clients of buyinga good horse. 
What was the prognosis? Would he go lame? No 
man living knew. A man having a large practice 
amongst horses might arrive at a conclusion with tolera- 
ble correctness, but as a matter of fact no man living 
knew whether a spavin was going to lame the horse or 
not. Having made the diagnosis and prognosis, the 
next difficulty was the expression of opinion : they had 
to satisfy their client, and the law, which was a very 
difficult thing todo, The somewhat academic discourse 

which Prof. Axe had delivered seemed to overlook the 


fact that there was a client andalaw. The law said so 
and so, and it was necessary to trim in between the law 
and the client. To get over that difficulty there were a 
few things to be noticed, and especially the terms and 
expression used in the wording of the certificate, “Sound” 
and “Unsound.” They could not alter the English 
dictionary if they would. They had to use the term 
“ Sound ” or “ Unsound,” and it was no use dividing 
them into four or five or any other number of divisions. 
There was always some miserable disease which would 
crop up on the marginal line between the two divisions, 
He therefore held that they could cover up that margin 
a good deal by the use of the term “ Practically.” He 
did not know any word more legitimately useful and in 
accordance with common sense. 
gested the word “ Serviceably.” He thought that that 
would be a better word, but however that was a matter 
of taste. As to the form of certificate, he really did not 
know what Prof. Axe’s idea might have been in using 
that negative form, but whether he wrote a negative or 
positive certificate it could not much matter. The law 
required them to mention all the defects. If they 
did not they did not give their client the opportunity of 
making up his mind. If they told their client that 
there certain things that might or might not do so and 
so, it was his look-out if after that he bought the horse. 
Prof. Axe had said that they could not mention them 
all, but if they had shown ordinary and due care they 
were all right. As to conformation, he certainly held 
that a Veterinary Surgeon had nothing to do with con- 
formation. unless he was prepared to say that it was go- 
ing to be the immediate cause of lameness. Prof. Axe 
had told them that it was a disgraceful thing to pass a 
horse with a long pastern, but in practice they knew 
that some people liked that. Then as to marks of 
identity, he believed they should only put in sufficient 
for purposes of identity. A man had no right at all to 
stick conformations or peculiarities in among these 
notes of identification ; by doing so he simply came in 
and interfered between buyers and sellers. 

Mr. Parr said he regretted that there was not 4 
greater number of younger Veterinary Surgeons present 
to hear so interesting a discussion, as he thought they 
would have profited a good deal by it. In reference to 
the terms “Sound,” “ Practically Sound.” and “Un- 
sound ”’ several of the gentlemen who had spoken con- 
sidered “ Practically Sound” a goodterm. He con- 
sidered it was the worst term possible fora Veterinary 
Surgeon to put on a certificate. It opened a vast field, 
for what one man would call “ Practically Sound 
another might call ** Decidedly Unsound.” He had very 
strong opinions upon the term “ Practically Sound,” as 
he thought it ought not to be used at all. Ifa horse 
was sound they ought to call him sound; and if he had 
certain defects which they considered of any practical 
importance they ought to mention those defects ; but 
to simply use a vague term and say “ Practically Sound 
he considered was not the right thingtodo. As to 
conformation, he thought that a Veterinary Surgeon 
ought to take into consideration the conformation of the 
animal he was examining; he thought that was part of 
his duty. He was often asked not only about confor- 
mation ‘but as to whether he had — shoulders, and 
what sort of thighs he had, and a Ilct of questions like 
that which he was bound to answer. Sa 

Mr. Byrne said that he held a strong opinion upo? 
the subject of conformation. There were many cases 
in which the Veterinary Surgeon had to to act not only 
in his professional capacity but as an expert on horses. 
But Veterinary Surgeons as scientists had —— 
whatever to do with conformation if they perform 
their duties in a proper manner. The question of con: 
formation in the horse was a very large one indeed, a0 
he did not think the Veterinary Surgeon was warral 


Mr. Walters had sug- . 
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in pronouncing an opinion upon it. The Veterinary 
Segun had > to determine whether a disease ex- 
isted at the time of his examination or not. 

Professor MacquzEN said that from his observations 
he had learned that more care was exercised North of 
the Tweed than South, and that to a large extent was 
the cause of dispute in England. He thought that a 

at many men in examining a horse approached the 
subject with too much tribulation.- They seemed to be 
in fear and trembling as to whether they should use the 
word “Sound”? or “Unsound.” He held that when a 
Veterinary Surgeon was employed to examine a horse 
he was asked to give an opinion fora fee, and if he car- 
ried his duty out as he should he would not have any 
difficulty. He thought the Veterinary Surgeon nowa- 
days was too conscientious when he examined so care- 
fully that he could not express an opinion without 
covering his own retreat. If they took an engineer or 
any other scientific individual, he would give an opinion 
on the payment of afee. Of course it would be said 
that that was a different subject but how could it be that 
some gentlemen could incorporate questions of confor- 
mation in their certificates when they could not say that 
that horse was sound or not? How could they say 
that a horse of so-called bad conformation might be 
sound? Why not extend that confidence a little far- 
ther‘and say that the horse was unsound, instead of say- 
ing it was of bad conformation, and they failed to detect 
any unsoundness? As to the wording of certificates he 
thought that the word “ Practically Sound,” as used in 
a certificate was only a base subterfuge, because a horse 
was either Sound or Unsound. It is convenient to 
describe a horse as “ Practically Sound’’ to meet the 
wishes of buyer or seller, but it was certainly not good 
business on the part of the Veterinary Surgeon when he 
did not know whether it would remain so or not. In 
regard to the use of the term “ Unsound” he believed 
with Prof. Walley that a great many cases could be got 
over by not writing a certificate at all. Very frequently 
he never used the words at all. but simply described the 
condition in which he found the horse, and if anybody 
was not satisfied and required further information, he 
was quite prepared to give it. There was very little 
occasion for difference of opinion notwithstanding what 
Mr. Hunting had said. If they began on the various 
parts of the horse and went over them there were only 
a few parts where there was any liability for dispute, and 
that was the particular part that Mr. Hunting had men- 
tioned, the hock, where no doubt there was great room 
for mp 8 He also thought that no Veterinary Sur- 
geon should interfere with conformation at all, it was 
quite without his province, except when specially asked 
for it. He believed that a large amount of the know- 
ledge regarding conformation was a mere matter of sen- 
timent. They must remember that horses were for 
different purposes, and what might be good conforma- 
tion in one might be bad in another. It was a remarkable 
fact, which was attested to by Mr. Greaves’ that some 
of the worst formed horses were the best workers and 
lasted the longest. 

_ Mr. Bzu1 said that with regard to the words “ Prac- 
tically Sound,” he knew of three cases to which his at- 
tention had been drawn during the last six weeks, 
where animals which had been passed as practically 
sound were at the present time lame. He thought it 
was a very dangerous thing to pass any horse practically 
sound, as there were many defects which might deceive 
them. He weuld therefore caution younger men from 
using the term “ Practically Sound: ” it was much bet- 
ter to say it was sound or unsound, 
unt Banuam in reply said that there was very little 
Pa him to say in sare to the remarks made upon the 

aper. He certainly had expected to hear a little more 
as to the fixing of terms to be used with their definitions 


in the certificates. He did not see very much difti- 
culty in settling it, and he thought it would be better if 
they were fixed, and considered it was the duty of the pro- 
fession to doso. If they only employed the terms “ Sound ”’ 
and“Unsound,”’ it appeared to him that most horses would 
be rejected, as there were very few sound horses in the 
kingdom. Mr. Bell had just told them of cases where 
horses had been certified as “ Practically Sound” and 
had afterwards gone lame. Suppose the Veterinary 
Surgeon had certified these animals as “Sound” and 
they had gone lame within a month, or say within 12 
hours, it would be quite possible that the professional 
man might have given a correct opinion when they were 
examined by him, and it would not have altered the case 
in the least whether the horse had been called “ Sound ”” 
or “ Practically Sound.” He thought it was a matter 
of education for the public, who expected too much 
of the Veterinary Surgeon. There was no other pro- 
fession, so far as he knew,that had the responsibility cast 
upon it the Veterinary Surgeon had, and he should like 
to see some method devised whereby they could relieve 
themselves of some of that responsibility; and unless 
they came to some arrangement among tliemselves as to 
the terms and definitions to be used by professional 
men, and the classes into which certain disease should 
be placed, when diagnosed, he thought they would re- 
main in the same state as they now were. He did not 
see any reason why they should not have a scheduled 
list of all the diseases which existed—which were not 
many—and if a horse was affected by any of these dis- 
eases, that he should be placed under a certain class. 
which might be fixed by the profession. There was no 
reason why the terms Sound and Unsound should not 
be used alone if the profescion so decided it ; but asa 
matter of practice he thought the term “ Practically 
Sound” a very useful one, when it was used properly : 
that was to say, when a definition was given of it which 
was recognised. As to conformation, his opinion was 
that it ought to be pointed out particularly when it was 
likely to be detrimental to the usefulness of the animal. 
He knew from his own practice that he was often asked 
to go long distances perhaps to see horses thai his clients 
had been written to about. They had never seen them, 
and simply wrote to say that they wanted the horses ex- 
amined, and if they were “sound” they would buy 
them, and if not they would leave them. uppose now 
that with an order from a client of this kind, we found 
a horse had some little defect, but otherwise it was a 
useful animal, would it be quite fair to the client to pass 
the horse “Sound” without mentioning the defect ? 
We should say it would not. On the other hand sup- 
pose 1t to be “Sound,” and yet it had such a twisted 
joint that in the opinion of the Veterinary Surgeou he 
could never get over a fence, or even hack without 
hitting himself, he (Mr. Banham) did not think that 
the client would be satisfied with a “Sound ” certificate 
when he received such a twisted legged horse home as a 
hunter. 

The CuargMaAN in closing the discussion said that 
there was a wide difference between the examination of 
a horse prior to purchase, and the examination of one 
after purchase. Prior to purchase as a rule they were 
accompanied by their client. For his own part he had 
never yet bought a horse for anybody unless the owner 
was present. He gave his opinion both as to confor- 
mation and as to soundness, both practical and other- 
wise, and he thought that in the arrangements prior to 
purchase when both the seller and buyer were present, 
the term Practically Sound was a very useful one. He 
might say, “ This horse is so and so, a thick leg and 
this and that, but I think he will suit your purpose.’” 
The term “ Practically Sound” came in, very useful 
there, but after purchase if a Veterinary Surgeon was 
called in then, the certificate must be a positive one : no 
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ing a horse and never looking at his mouth at all, ex- 
cept to see his age. He never opened his mouth to 
smell the odour or anpiing of the kind, and perhaps he 
would never look at the mucous membrane to see if there 
was anything unnatural about it. If they did not do 
these things they were certainly to blame, and it might 
be that they were liable for the neglect. As to the 
form of certificate that he had been in the habit of 
using. His form was, “I have this day examined such 
and such a horse; he is such and such an age, and in 
‘my opinion is Sound (or Unsound).” If he found a 
glaring defect he said it was Unsound. If it was only 
a slight defect he said it was sound with the exception of 
such and such a thing. Then he pointed out at the 
bottom what was the defect that he fooed, mentioning 
it as not. of great importance, and as not likely to inter- 
fere with the usefulness of the animal. 

Mr. Greaves said that he had listened to the obser- 
vations of the various speakers with very great pleasure. 
As they advanced in life their opinions became more 
and more matured, and they became more and more 
careful in what manner they wrote their certificates. As 
to difference of opinion on that subject it was not to be 
wondered at. o doubt each man in the room had 
seen cases where men were balanced in their own mind, 
and who said, “Shall I reject this and call him un- 
sound, or shall I pass him and call him sound?” A 
horse might have one hock a little larger than the 
other, but his regular action in each hock was perfect. 
He might be seven years old. Was that enlargement 
or disease, or was it the natural state of things? He 
had seen cases where he dared not say exactly which it 
was. In every case of that kind he thought it was best 
to try and throw some responsibility on their employers 
and say, “ There is one hock larger than the other ; you 
can please yourself whether you buy it. I can tell you 
there is a little risk about it ; but in my opinion he will 
not go lame with the work he has to do, but a little 
twist in a moment may produce iameness. Now, I 
leave it to you to buy him or leave him.’”’ The cleverest 
might be taken in at times, but in every case where there 
was a doubt he thought they should endeavour to throw 
some of the responsibility upon their employers. 

Mr. Huntine thought the question they were trying 
to elucidate was how best to examine a horse without 
quarrelling with their clients, to do good to themselves 
and keep outside the law. There were, however, many 
difficulties in their way, and the first difficulty that oc- 
curred to him was one simply of diagnosis. They heard 
men say very often that it was a perfectly disgraceful 
thing for five men to put one thing down, and six men 
another: for one to speak of it as one thing, and one 
as another. That did not at all follow. Dr. Fleming 
had that morning said that any man ought to know 
whether there was a spavin present ornot. Spavin, so 
far as external diagnosis went, was an enlargement of 
the hock, varying in size. The only possible thing they 
had to go by was some slight difference of curvature, or 
a slight difference in line. He thought that any man 
had a right to dispute some cases of it, and any two men 
could not be blamed for disputing about its mere ex- 
istence. And having discovered the facts, they had to 
form a pe, sag about it. They had to bear in mind 
not to deprive their clients of buyinga good horse. 
What was the prognosis? Would he go lame? No 
man living knew. A man having a large practice 
amongst horses might arrive at a conclusion with tolera- 

ble correctness, but as a matter of fact no man living 
knew whether a spavin was going to lame the horse or 
not. Having made the diagnosis and prognosis, the 
next difficulty was the expression of opinion : they had 
to satisfy their client, and the law, which was a very 
difficult thing todo, The somewhat academic dis sourse 
which Prof. Axe had delivered seemed to overlook the 


fact that there was a client andalaw. The law said so 
and so, and it was necessary to trim in between the law 
and the client. To get over that difficulty there were a 
few things to be noticed, and especially the terms and 
expression used in the wording of the certificate, “Sound” 
and “Unsound.” They could not alter the English 
dictionary if they would. They had to use the term 
“ Sound ” or “ Unsound,” and it was no use dividing 
them into four or five or any other number of divisions, 
There was always some miserable disease which would 
crop up on the marginal line between the two divisions, 
He therefore held that they could cover up that margin 
a good deal by the use of the term “ Practically.” He 
did not know any word more legitimately useful and in 
accordance with common sense. Mr. Walters had sug- . 
gested the word “ Serviceably.’ He thought that that 
would be a better word, but however that was a matter 
of taste. As to the form of certificate, he really did not 
know what Prof. Axe’s idea might have been in using 
that negative form, but whether he wrote a negative or 
positive certificate it could not much matter. The law 
required them to mention all the defects. If they 
did not they did not give their client the opportunity of 
making up his mind. If they told their client that 
there certain things that might or might not do so and 
so, it was his look-out if after that he bought the horse. 
Prof. Axe had ‘said that they could not mention them 
all, but if they had shown ordinary and due care they 
were all right. As to conformation, he certainly held 
that a Veterinary Surgeon had nothing to do with con- 
formation, unless he was prepared to say that it was go- 
ing to be the immediate cause of lameness. Prof. Axe 
had told them that it was a disgraceful thing to passa 
horse with a long pastern, but in practice they knew 
that some people liked that. Then as to marks of 
identity, he believed they should only put in sufficient 
for purposes of identity. A man had no right at all to 
stick conformations or peculiarities in among these 
notes of identification ; by doing so he simply came in 
and interfered between buyers and sellers. 

Mr. Park said he regretted that there was not a 
greater number of younger Veterinary Surgeons present 
to hear so interesting a discussion, as he thought they 
would have profited a good deal by it. In reference to 
the terms “Sound,” “ Practically Sound.” and “Un- 
sound ” several of the gentlemen who had spoken con- 
sidered “ Practically Sound” a goodterm. He con- 
sidered it was the worst term possible fora Veterinary 
Surgeon to put on a certificate. It opened a vast field, 
for what one man would call “ Practically Sound” 
another might call “ Decidedly Unsound.” He had very 
strong opinions upon the term “ Practically Sound,” as 
he thought it ought not to be used atall. Ifa horse 
was sound they ought to call him sound; and if he had 
certain defects which they considered of any practical 
importance they ought to mention those defects ; but 
to simply use a vague term and say “ Practically Sound 
he considered was not the right thingtodo. As to 
conformation, he thought that a Veterinary Surgeon 
ought to take into consideration the conformation of the 
animal he was examining; he thought that was part 0 
his duty. He was often asked not only about confor- 
mation ‘but as to whether he had good shoulders, and 
what sort of thighs he had, and a Tot of questions like 
that which he was bound to answer. sa 

Mr. Byrne said that he held a strong opinion upo? 
the subject of conformation. There were many cases 
in which the Veterinary Surgeon had to to act not only 
in his professional capacity but as an expert on horses. 
But Veterinary Surgeons as scientists had ee. 
whatever to do with conformation if they perform 
their duties in a proper manner. The question of con- 


formation in the horse was a very large one indeed, aa 
he did not think the Veterinary Surgeon was warTal 
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in pronouncing an opinion upon it. The Veterinary 
Surgeon had simply to determine whether a disease ex- 
isted at the time of his examination or not. 

Professor MacquEEN said that from his observations 
he had learned that more care was exercised North of 
the Tweed than South, and that toa large extent was 
the cause of dispute in England. He thought that a 

¢+many men in examining a horse approached the 
subject with too much tribulation.- They seemed to be 
in fear and trembling as to whether they should use the 
word “Sound ”’ or “Unsound.” He held that when a 
Veterinary Surgeon was employed to examine a horse 
he was asked to give an opinion fora fee, and if he car- 
ried his duty out as he should he would not have any 
difficulty. He thought the Veterinary Surgeon nowa- 
days was too conscientious when he examined so care- 
fully that he could not express an opinion without 
covering his own retreat. If they took an engineer or 
any other scientific individual, he would give an opinion 
on the payment of afee. Of course it would be said 
that that was a different subject but how could it be that 
some gentlemen could incorporate questions of confor- 
mation in their certificates when they could not say that 
that horse was sound or not? How could they say 
that a horse of so-called bad conformation might be 
sound? Why not extend that confidence a little far- 
ther‘and say that the horse was unsound, instead of say- 
ing it was of bad conformation, and they failed to detect 
any unsoundness? As to the wording of certificates he 
thought that the word “ Practically Sound,” as used in 
a certificate was only a base subterfuge, because a horse 
was either Sound or Unsound. It is convenient to 
describe a horse as “ Practically Sound’’ to meet the 
wishes of buyer or seller, but it was certainly not good 
business on the part of the Veterinary Surgeon when he 
did not know whether it would remain so or not. In 
regard to the use of the term “Unsound” he believed 
with Prof. Walley that a great many cases could be got 
over by not writing a certificate at all. Very frequently 
he never used the words at all, but simply described the 
condition in which.he found the horse, and if anybody 
was not satisfied and required further information, he 
was quite prepared to give it. There was very little 
occasion for difference of opinion notwithstanding what 
Mr. Hunting had said. If they began on the various 
parts of the horse and went over them there were only 
a few parts where there was any liability for dispute, and 
that was the particular part that Mr. Hunting had men- 
tioned, the hock, where no doubt there was great room 
for Sapste, He also thought that no Veterinary Sur- 
geon should interfere with conformation at all, it was 


quite without his province, except when specially asked p 


for it. He believed that a large amount of the know- 
ledge regarding conformation was a mere matter of sen- 
timent. They must remember that horses were for 
different purposes, and what might be good conforma- 
tion in one might be bad in another. It was a remarkable 
fact, which was attested to by Mr. Greaves’ that some 
of the worst fermed horses were the best workers and 
lasted the longest. 

_ Mr. Bett said that with regard to the words “ Prac- 
tically Sound,” he knew of three cases to which his at- 
tention had been drawn during the last six weeks, 
where animals which had been passed as practically 
sound were at the present time lame. He thought it 
was a very dangerous thing to pass any horse practically 
sound, as there were many defects which might deceive 
them. He wuld therefore caution younger men from 
using the term “ Practically Sound :”” it was much bet- 
ter to say it was sound or unsound, 

, Mr. Banuam in reply said that there was very little 
pe him to say in a ayey to the remarks made upon the 

aper. He certainly had expected to hear a little more 
a8 to the fixing of terms to be used with their definitions 


in the certificates. He did not see very much diffi- 
culty in settling it, and he thought it would be better if 
they were fixed, and considered it was the duty of the pro- 
fession to doso. If they only employed the terms “Sound ”’ 
and“Unsound,”’ it appeared to him that most horses would 
be rejected, as there were very few sound horses in the 
kingdom. Mr. Bell had just told them of cases where 
horses had been certified as * Practically Sound” and 
had afterwards gone lame. Suppose the Veterinary 
Surgeon had certified these animals as “Sound” and 
they had gone lame within a month, or say within 12 
hours, it would be quite possible that the professional 
mau might have given a correct opinion when they were 
examined by him, and it would not have altered the case 
in the least whether the horse had been called “ Sound ”” 
or “ Practically Sound.” He thought it was a matter 
of education for the public, who expected too much 

of the Veterinary Surgeon. There was no other pro- 
fession, so far as he knew,that had the responsibility cast 
upon it the Veterinary Surgeon had, and he should like 
to see some method devised whereby they could relieve 
themselves of some of that responsibility; and unless 
they came to some arrangement among themselves as to 
the terms and definitions to be used by professional 
men, and the classes into which certain disease should 
be placed, when diagnosed, he thought they would re- 

main in the same state as they now were. He did not 
see any reason why they should not have a scheduled 
list of all the diseases which existed—which were not 
many—and if a horse was affected by any of these dis- 
eases, that he should be placed under a certain class. 
which might be fixed by the profession. There was no 
reason why the terms Sound and Unsound should not 
be used alone if the profescion so decided it ; but asa 
matter of practice he thought the term “ Practically 
Sound ”’ a very useful one, when it was used properly : 
that was to say, when a definition was given of it which 
was recognised. As to conformation, his opinion was 
that it ought to be pointed out particularly when it was 
likely to be detrimental to the usefulness of the animal. 

He knew from his own practice that he was often asked 
to go long distances perhaps to see horses that his clients 
had been written to about. They had never seen them, 
and simply wrote to say that they wanted the horses ex- 

amined, and if they were “sound” they would buy 
them, and if not they would leave them. uppose now 
that with an order from a client of this kind, we found 
a horse had some little defect, but otherwise it was a 
useful animal, would it be quite fair to the client to pass 
the horse “Sound” without mentioning the defect ? 
We should say it would not. On the other hand sup- 

ose it to be “Sound,” and yet it had such a twisted 
joint that in the opinion of the Veterinary Surgeou he 
could never get over a fence, or even hack without. 
hitting himself, he (Mr. Banham) did not think that 

the client would be satisfied with a “Sound ”’ certificate 
when he received such a twisted legged horse home as a 
hunter. 

The CuHargMAN in closing the discussion said that 
there was a wide difference between the examination of 
a horse prior to purchase, and the examination of one 
after purchase. Prior to purchase as a rule they were 
accompanied by their client. For his own part he had 
never yet bought a horse for anybody unless the owner 
was present. He gave his opinion both as to confor- 
mation and as to soundness, both practical and other- 
wise, and he thought that in the arrangements prior to 
purchase when both the seller and buyer were present, 
the term Practically Sound was a very useful one. He 
might say, “ This horse is so and tng os a thick leg and 
this and that, but I think he will suit your purpose.’” 
The term “ Practically Sound’’ came in, very useful 
there, but after purchase if a Veterinary Surgeon was 
called in then, the certificate must be a positive one : no 
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negative certificate would do then. He believed that a 
negative certificate would very quickly be made into a 
positive one, or made of no use whatever by the cross- 
examining barrister and it would tell against any man 
who had written one. After purchase the Veterinary 
Surgeon was an expert, and it was necessary to say 
whether the horse was sound or not, but before pur- 
chase was a different matter. With regard to confor- 
mation they must exercise their common-sense. If the 
conformation of the animal in their opinion was calcu- 
lated to interfere with the usefulness of the animal, that 
certainly amounted to Unsoundness. It might not be 
so at the moment but it would be so when the animal 
was put to work, and he should not hesitate for a single 
moment to say that it was an animal of such a conforma- 
tion. He thought Mr. Banham had taken a great deal of 
trouble in placing a lot of useful information before 
them, information much more useful tban if it had ema- 
nated only from Mr. Banham himself. He (Prof. Wii- 
liams) felt highly indebted and very thankful to Mr. 
Banham for the great labour he had expénded in pre- 
paring the Paper. 

Mr. Hunt1ne said he wished to propose, * That this 
meeting is of opinion that the terms Sound or Unsound 
should only be used in the writing of certificates, and 
that harmless defects be referred to specially.” 

Mr. Brett said he had great pleasure in seconding 
that proposal. 

Mr. Banuam thought that before they voted on tbis 
matter they should know what Mr. Hunting’s definition 
of the term “ Sound”’ was. 

Prof. PrircHarp moved, “ That it be not put to the 
meeting.” 

Mr. Hugues seconded the amendment, which was 
put to the meeting and cerried. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Banham for his Paper was 
carried unanimously, and the meeting terminated after 
a similar resolution in favour of the Chairman (Prof. 
Williams) had been adopted. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


An ordinary general meeting was held at the First 
Avenue Hotel, Holborn, on Thursday, December 4th, 
at 7 p.m. The President occupied the chair, and there 
were present the following Fellows of the Society : Pro- 
fessors Axe, Pritchard, and Shave, Messrs. Matthew 
Clark, W. H. Farrow, Gosling, Gostling, W. Hunting, 
Hurndall, Kendall, Clement Lowe, McOnie, Mulvey, 
Reddish, Rickards, Rogers, Rogerson, Roots, Jas. F. 
Simpson, Slocock, Stanley, West, Willis, Wragg, and the 
Hon. Secretary. The following visitors also attended 
Messrs. W. Allen, Bovett, A. P. Case, Edwards, Evans, 
A. V. Field, Howard, Hutchence, Leggett, Lowe, jun., 
Tinkler, Wheatley, and Wickett. Correspondence was 
read from Messrs. J. Hall Brown, H. Edgar, Legge, and 
the Hon. Treasurer. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. 
Mulvey, the recommendation of the Council that the 
Hon. Fellowship of the Society should be conferred on 
Messrs. A. and F. G. Mavor was unanimously adopted. 
Mr, James Leggett, M.R.C.V.S., of Regent’s Park, and 
Mr. E. R. Edwards, M.R.C.V.S.,of the Royal Vetcrinary 
College, were nominated for the Fellowship of the 
Society. 

: Professor Shave then gave an address on Glanders. 
He dealt more particularly with the pathology of the 
disease, and exhibited numerous microscopic specimens 
to illustrate his views. Cousiderable discussion followed 


in which the President, Professor Axe, Mr. Hunting, 
Mr. James Simpson, and the Hon. Secretary took part, 
Professor Shave replied to the various points raised in 
the discussion. It was arranged to ask the Council of 
the Society to grant funds to determine the period of 
vitality of the virus of glanders outside the animal 
body. 

On the motion of Mr. Clement Lowe, seconded by Mr. 
A. Gostling, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
Professor Shave. 

Srpney Hon. See. 


REVIEW. 


THE BOMBAY VETERINARY COLLEGE, | 


We have received the Fourth Annual Report of 
the Bombay Veterinary College, written by John 
Henry Steel, ‘he Principal. — 

The students from this institution obtain two 
different degrees: (1) “Graduate, Bombay Veteri- 
nary College.” (2) “Licentiate in Veterinary 
Science.” At the examinations in May last 25 men 
obtained the * Graduate ” but only 1 the Licentiate. 

Paragraph 3 of the Report refers directly to the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons and runs as 
follows :— 

“The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, at 

a meeting of its Council held recently, decided 

not to recognize as “Colonial” or * Foreign” 
schools any of the institutions which had applied 
for recognition (ours among the number). In the 
absence of official notification of this fact I am 
compelled to draw the conclusion from the pub- 
lished reports of the debate on the subject that 
this decision has been based on the two grounds: 
first. a fear lest Graduates of colleges other than 
those of Great Britain should cut out the latter by 
practising in Great Britain; second, alleged in- 
sufficiency of Matriculation tests in the Colonial 
and Foreign institutions. As it is evident the 
latter could have been met by imposing on can- 
didates a general educational test of the required 
severity, or by accepting, say, only those who had 
matriculated at a University and so passed a 
stiffer entrance test than that of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, it is evident that the first 
ground was the main one. It evinces a narrow- 
mindedness and want of confidence in the 
efficiency of its own Graduates, which shows 
clearly the necessity. for a thorough overhauling 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons such 
as a large number of its leading Graduates are 
now loudly crying out for. I trust our College 
will benefit by the anticipated reform ; unless it 
does, the necessity for a higher qualification In 
Veterinary Science’ than that of Graduate of the 
Bombay Veterinary College will in due course be 
felt here and have to be met locally. It is note- 


worthy that in the past year veterinary subjects 
have for the first time obtained a footing in the 
Bombay University as a branch of work for the 
new diploma of Agriculture.” 
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It is quite natural for Professor Steel to desire all 
the recognition‘for his jschool that he can get, and it 
is quite true that our Council does not desire to 
open more portals to the profession in this country 
than now exist. The question of recognising 
Foreign and Colonial schools is not one to be too 
liberal on. There are not many spare places at 
home now for practitioners. and the struggle for 
existence shows no probability of becoming milder. 

Paragraph 5 points ovt that the progress of the 
Bombay College is intimately connected with em- 
ployment of its graduates. This is a serious matter 
because the natives of India have not yet learned 
that scientific practitioners are superior to the art- 
ful empirics that abound. Only the more erlightened 
chiefs of the people really appreciate the educated 
man, and they are fortunately offering employment 
to many of the Bombay graduates. Professor Steel 
enters very fully into this matter, and makes out a 


very good case for Government Officers to assist in 


obtaining appointments for scientifically educated 
men so that the live stock of the country may ob- 
tain proper treatment, and be protected from con- 
tagious diseases which now cause great loss. 
“Bombay recently has had a slight outbreak of 
rinderpest, and more serious ones have been reported 
from neighbouring states.” ‘Foot and mouth 
disease remains universally prevalent.” ‘ Glanders 
seems to always hang about Bombay, and we have 
generally some suspicious cases in our isolation 
ward,” ‘Rabies is a disease of which we hear a 
great deal; I fear it is on the increase.” These 
quotations suggest that veterinary graduates are 
really wanted in Bombay, and we trust the Govern- 
ment will find their advantage in employing many, 
and so setting a good example to the native stock- 
owner. 

On page 9 of the Report we come across a para- 

graph which somehow suggests Mr. Mark Tapley in 
the charming city of Eden. Professor Steel is such 
an indomitable worker, and so careless of his own 
comfort and safety that we read with regret that the 
place he has to work in is unhealthy. Speaking 
for the veterinary profession we unhesitatingly say 
that we could better afford to lose the Bombay 
School than its Principal. If the place is unhealthy 
and cannot be made better we hope Professor Steel 
will soon return home and stay with us. 
_ The paragraph which has caused us to write this 
is as follows: “Farrier-Major Stanley suffered 
severely from disease throughout the year; he 
struggled pluckily against it, bnt finally has been 
compelled to resign. The remarkable unhealthiness 
of the place we have to work in has been amply 
demonstrated by the prevalence of fever amongst 
the students and staff, severe liver disease—all but 
fatal in the case of myself—and ultimately fatal in 
the case of Veterinary Surgeon Pottinger, my locum 
fenens ; by severe disease incapacitating the Manager 
of the Hospital, Mr. Bhikaji; and by febrile dis- 
order acquired by Mr. Shroff, the Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Hospital.” 


PILL-TaAKING —According to The Chemist and 
gr 
nearly six million pills are swallowed in the United 
Kingdom every day. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


Pleuro-Pneumonia in Derbyshire. 
To the Editor of the Derbyshire Advertiser. 


Srr,—I see from reports in the local papers that 18 
valuable dairy cows have been slaughtered in the Ash- 
bourn district. Can it be true that this disease has crept 
into the county so quietly without being imported by 
contact with fresh imported cattle? Does the disease 
spring up spontaneously ? 

I should like to know how many of these 18 head of 
cattle slaughtered were found to be really affected with 
contagious pleuro-pneumonia, and if the veterinary sur- 
geons in attendance upon this herd did not think that 
the symptoms and history of the case, and how it first 
presented itself, that it might not be simple pleuro- 
pneumonia, brought about by some septic disease of the 
blood, or from other organs in the first place becoming 
deranged from various chemical changes in the blood 
and the animals’ systems throughout ? 

To me, and I am sure to other practical agriculturists, 
veterinary surgeons, and ratepayers, there appears to be 
an enormous amount of money spent and fooled away 
by these theoretical opinions, which seem to have come 
quite to the front so much of late, and which entirely 
hold the sway, instead of the practical knowledge which 
should always stand first and foremost in these most. 
important matters, and which in my opinion can only 
be gained by practical experience, and not by theory. 
And, again, the cattle that have been slaughtered 
through being in contact with the supposed diseased 
animals, but which have been found healthy and fit for 
human food, have been sold at a very great sacrifice and 
loss to the county rate-payers. Then, again, would it 
not be better, in all newly-reported outbreaks, to declare 
the farm and place an “ affected area,’ and isolate the 
said place and premises for a distance round for a time, 
ard wait and see if another case breaks out before 
slaughtering right and left in the manner it appears has 
beendone in the cases above-mentioned. That is to say, not 
jump at such hasty conclusions as we are doing. At the 
present period, great care and judgment ought to be 
used and brought to bear in all fresh-reported outbreaks, 
as it is a most serious matter to condemn a herd of 
cattle when there is a doubt in our minds as to the true 
nature of the disease. 

When we take into consideration that although a far- 
mer gets paid a market value for his cattle, his loss does. 
not stop there. His rents, rates, taxes, wages, and house- 
hold expenses keep going on, also the waste of all keep 
and produce from off the farm, loss of manures, &c., and 
when a dairy farm the loss of milk, &c., for he cannot re- 
stock the farm with fresh beasts to take the place of those 
condemned, and even when he does they never thrive 
and do as well as those reared upon the farm. Noman 
can estimate the loss brought to bear upon the stock- 
owner who in these cases is the greatest sufferer, and 
who ought to have the most consideration possible shown 
to him, and, as I have said before, the greatest judgment 
and care ought to be used in these cases. 

A RaTEPAYER. 


The Poor of Carlisle 

For the. fifth year in succession the extreme poor of 
Carlisle were provided on Christmas Day with pie dinners 
at their own homes,* through the instrumentality.of Mr. 


Bell, V.S., whose energy and application in connection — 


with this benevolence is without parallel in the town. 
One half of the 1200 dinners went into Caldewgate, and 
it must be a reflection of great comfort to the subscribers 
to the dinners to think that in a part of the town where 
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the pinch of poverty is most keenly felt full 600 families 


were provided on Christmas Day with a good substsutia! 
dinner of beef and potatoes. The Bishop of Carlisle, as 
usual, sent to Mr. Bell a handsome present of a fat ox. 
The work of preparing the dinners was carried on in the 
large room under the Peter Street Hall, lent by Mr. 
Forster, Albert Square, and commenced on Tuesday 
morning. Twenty-five women were engaged in Bag 
potatoes and onions, and cutting up the meat. r. Bell 
was much assisted in his laborious work by his daughters, 
who took charge of much of the clerical work, of which 


the addressing and despatching of 1200 post cards was no | 


light portion. On Christmas Day, Mr. Bell, accompanied 
by the Mayor, visited the different bake-houses, and saw 
that the dinners were properly handed over to the re- 
cipients. Accompanying 1000 dinners a pound of sngar, 
a quarter of a pound of tea, and a tea cake were given 
away, on the retnrn of the tins,—a precaution which the 
loss of a large proportion of tins in previous years has 
led Mr Bell to make. ' 


The English Lambing Season. 

The present unsettled weather is causing some 
anxiety to the English sheep farmer, and especially 
to those whose flocks are beginning to lamb. The 
Dorset horn sheep have already had a successful sea- 
‘son, twins having been common, ard last week the 
earlier ram-breeding flocks of Hampshire Downs 
commenced to drop their lambs. 


Rat Plague in Lincolnshire. 

The rat plague is still very prevalent in the 
Lincolnshire Fen district, and farmers are suffering 
serious losses in consequence. Many of the new 
corn-stacks already swarm with rodents, and the 
mangold and potato pits have also suffered con- 
siderably. On one farm it is said that one man 
alone has killed over 5000 this year. Farmers are 
offering twopence and threepence per rat, and rat- 
catehers are at work nearly every day. 


Taxine. 


An alkaloid has been extracted and isolated by 
Drs. Hilger and Brande, of Erlangen, from the 
leaves, seeds, and young shoots of the yew tree 
(Taxus baccata). Lucas some time ago pointed out 
the existence of a narcotic partaking of the nature 
of an alkaloid in the yew tree. and Marmé has since 
described a mode of extracting it. Drs. Hilger and 
Brande have at length satisfactorily determined its 
composition and its more important chemical pro- 
perties. The alkaloid was obtained as a perfectly 
white powder of extremely bitter taste, and melting 
at 820C, On heating in a glass tube the melted 
taxine partly sublimes as a white cloud, which con- 
denses in the colder part of the tube in the form of 
drops of oil which solidify on cooling. At. the 
same time it evolves a most characteristic odour. 
It is very difflcultly soluble in water, chloroform, or 
benzene, but readily in alcohol and ether, (Con- 
centrated sulphuric acid produces an intense purple 
colouration. Analyses show that the formula of 
taxine is most probably C3;Hs,0;oN. It forms with 
acids salts readily soluble in water. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters worth 
bringing under the notice of the profession, and thankful to any 
friends who may send us cuttings from local papers, containing 
tacts of interest. ; 

Original articles and reports should be written on one side 
only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and addresses 
of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 

Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, S.W. 


“FELLOWSHIP DEGREE.” 


Dear Sir, 

The F.R.C.V.S. will have to be up and doing other- 
wise their more numerous and envious brethren will 
be turning the tables on them, and instead of the de- 
gree being one of honor and a mark of ability it will 
be made a woithless bauble, open to any rag-tag and 
bob-tail who may have sufficient money to buy the 
diploma. I maintain that the examinations should 
not be deteriorated in the least, the degree should be 
simply and purely a higher one, as those who have not 
sufficient energy or ability to pass the exeminations 
are not fit and proper persons either to hold the dip- 
loma of F.R.C.V.S. or to become members of the ex- 
amining board. 

Yours truly, “ Honos ARTEs.” 


EXAMINERS AND EXAMINATIONS. 


Sir,—The letters of “A Student” and “Time and 
Light ” in your last issue certainly afford strange food 
for reflection, and must, I expect, come as a revelation 
to the general profession. But let them not run away 
with the idea that their representatives, the Practical 
Examiners, by any means, rested content with their 
London laurels. Oh dear no! In Scotland they estab- 
lished a record which even in this record-making age will 
take a lot of beating. I have it on the best possible 
authority that in two of the shortest days in the year, 
viz., 22nd and 23rd December, the two Practical Exami- 
ners, and their two assistants, examined, passed, and 
registered no less than FORTY-NINE students, twenty-four 
in Edinburgh and twenty-five in Glasgow. This is 
simply monstrous, and, apart from the illegality of 
of allowing men who are not Examiners to examine 
students, is a crying scandal in itself. No wonder they 
had to use candle light, and no wonder we hear of some 
of the best students being rejected and the “weeds” 
passing. How could it be otherwise? 

I would strongly advise those students who were 
rejected to combine together and demand at least 
another properly constituted examination immediately. 
It cannot be denied them under the circumstances, and 
eveu if, for obvious reasons, their teachers will not 
assist them in the matter, they will, I am sure, find 
plenty of men in the profession who will help them, and 
see that they are treated legally, and get fair play, thus 
helping the weak, and preventing this profession from 
being made the laughing-stock of civilization. 

If some of the questions which I heard were asked at 
the examination by the “ Assistants ”’ are only half true, 
they are really too funny, and well deserve recording. 

I enclose my card, and remain yours sincerely, 


P.S.—I see the Council fight shy of my former letter 
calling attention to the illegality of charging students 
more than thirteen guineas examination fees. They 
will find to their cost that the matter wiil be tested oné 


of these days.—L.S.D. 
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